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without normal   supplies of feed and water; new sources of feed and

water; strange   surroundings; exposures to other cattle that harbor

pathogens; and  numerous injections and treatments when entering the
feedlot.

Appendix Tables Al to A8 provide details on the number and classes
of cattle, regional distributions, herd sizes, the number and distribu-
tion of feedlots, beef-cattle raising systems, the number of fed cattle
marketed annually, and the number and classes of cattle slaughtered
under federal inspection.

Swine

The number of pigs at any one point in time is more variable than
that of cattle.  According to the USDA (1983), 87 million hogs were
produced in the United States in 1982.  Pigs range in weight from 25 to
more than 100 pounds when they enter the feeding period, but most are
between 40 and 60 pounds and the average weight in 1975 was 51 pounds
(Van Arsdall, 1978).  Some producers sell "feeder pigs11 to other farmers
at 8 to 9 weeks of age, which allows approximately 3 weeks for the pigs
to grow after they are weaned at 3 to 5 weeks of age.  The farmers who
purchase feeder pigs average 132 days from purchase to sale for slaugh-
ter, so these pigs are about 6 months old at slaughter (Van Arsdall,
1978) and weigh on average 223 pounds (Mueller and Kesler, 1983).  The
most common type of hog farmer raises pigs from birth through slaughter
(farrow-to-finish enterprises) and markets them at about the same age
and weight.

In the United States, hogs and grain are usually produced on the
same farms.  Two-thirds of the total live weight of the nationfs hogs
is produced in the Corn Belt and Great Lake states.  There has been a
tendency toward fewer and larger farms in the major hog-producing
states, and most (80%) of the marketed hogs come from farrow-to-finish
farms.  Homegrown grains provide 80% of hogs1 needs in the north central
region and 50-75% in the Southeast, but only about 10% in the Southwest.
Although less than half the grain used by producers of feeder pigs is
homegrown, for farrow-to-finish producers, the figure is about 60% (Van
Arsdall, 1978).  Grain for pigs must be supplemented with additional
protein, minerals, salt, and vitamins.  These must be purchased, and
most producers with larger farms also add a growth-permittant antibiotic
(at a subtherapeutic level) to the ration to improve feed efficiency and
growth rates (Crom and Duewer, 1980; Van Arsdall, 1978).  (A growth-
permittant antibiotic surpresses unwanted intestinal bacteria and there-
by permits animals to more fully reach their growth potential.) More
than 75% of farrow-to-finish producers, 63% of feeder-to-finish produc-
ers, and only 34% of feeder-pig producers make their own mix of corn,
supplements, and antibiotics (Mueller and Kesler, 1983; Van Arsdall,
1978).

Until the end of World War II, most American farmers farrowed sows
in portable houses that they rotated among clean pastures to control